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Women in Post-War Russia 


By BEATRICE KING 


HE Soviet woman, whether she is Russian, Ukrainian, Kirghiz, Turk- 

T men or belongs to any of the other numerous nationalities is, in 

fundamentals, very like her British sister. She wants a home and 

family and the conditions that will provide security for the family; a 

sufficient income, good housing, good food, good clothing, leisure and the 

facilities for enjoying that leisure. The Soviet woman has the universal 

feminine interest in clothes and in personal appearance. She makes 

, appointments at the beauty parlour for permanent waves or other treatment. 

The good dressmaker in Soviet Russia is treasured as the good dressmaker 
“in any other country. 


wf 

Fashion shows, held since the war, at hours convenient for the woman 
worker, are very popular. Kiev, before the war, held fashion shows four 
times a year. This was resumed late in 1945. In 1946 there were already 
72 fashion houses in the city and at the all-Ukrainian fashion show 500 differ- 
ent models were shown. In the winter 1946/47 heavy crepe satin, silk and 
pan velvet were fashionable. In the spring and summer Ukrainian women 
chose vividly coloured silks in unusual colour combinations. Embroidery 
and lace are widely used even on the simplest frock. 


There is a very well produced woman’s journal Sovietskaya Zhenshchina 
—Soviet Woman—which includes cooking recipes, housebold hints, and 
advice on bringing up children. 
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The married Soviet woman whether she remains at home, or goes to work, 
like her counterpart in other countries, has to plan her shopping, her cooking 
and housework. She has the problems of every mother in fant up 4 
family. 


The difference between the Soviet woman and her sister in other countries 
is not so much in herself as a woman as in the conditions under which she 
lives. These naturally influence her outlook and behaviour. 


HER BACKGROUND 


HE Soviet woman lives in a socialist country with a planned economy. 
Even for the oldest of Soviet women unemployment is but a memory 
growing very dim. No Soviet woman, married or single, has to 

worry that one day there might be no wages at the end of the week or no 
salary at the end of the month. As long as she or her husband is able to 


work there will be a pay packet. When they are no longer able to work, » 


either through sickness or because of old age, there is sickness allowance or 
a pension. ‘Therefore the Soviet woman lives free from economic worry 
or fear of old age. Her standard of living depends on her own efforts or 
those of her husband or on the efforts of both. She lives in a country that 
not only gives her political and economic equality but one that takes all 
the necessary steps to make this equality a reality in every-day life. She is 
not.feared by men as a competitor, as one who will do them out of a job, 


but is regarded as a colleague in the great task of developing their ‘country. - 


MOTHERHOOD 


solicitude. There is an ever growing network of institutions at 

her service to make the task of child-bearing and child-rearing less 
dangerous and less difficult, to increase the joy of motherhood. These do 
not lessen her responsibility as a mother, they ais her to discharge her 
responsibility successfully. 


A S a mother the Soviet Union surrounds her with special care and 


ate 
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- There is an increasing number of maternity homes, so that to-day, the 
_ expectant mother in any town can be sure of a bed. In rural districts, in 
villages where there is no maternity home, the’ services of a qualified 
obstetrician are provided. 


Remote villages in the Arctic or in the Eastern regions may be served by 
the Air Medical Service and the expectant mother will be transported to a 
distant maternity home swiftly and easily by plane. This maternity service, 
like all medical services, is entirely free. 


There is a vast network of women’s and children’s consultation centres. 
In 1944 in Russia alone—sixteen major Republics go to make up the Soviet 
Union—there were 1,518 such centres caring for the health of women and 
children, their purpose being to prevent illness and encourage vigorous health. 
They are also important centres of education in child bearing and child 
rearing. 


The pregnant woman working in factory or office receives eleven weeks 
pregnancy leave, five before the birth and six after, on full pay. She is 
regularly examined by the factory’doctor and where and when necessary 
she is put on lighter work with no loss of pay. Regular medical examinations 
for pregnant women are also the rule in what would correspond to the British 
Civil Service. After the third month she receives a supplementary food 
allowance which was doubled during the war for the period after the sixth 
month. From the special funds allocated for the purpose she receives a 
grant for layettes and any additional expenditure entailed. 


A decree published on July 8th, 1944, described as ‘‘ unique in social 
legislation’ lays down the conditions for children’s allowances. There 
are lump sum payments increasing in value on the birth of each child after 
the second and monthly payments, also increasing in value for each additional 
child, from the second to the fifth birthday. The law prohibits night work 
and overtime for nursing mothers. Thus no Soviet woman has to suffer 
the frustration of her natural iastinct to bear children. It is one of the 
important factors which have led to a great diminution in the number of 
neurotic women. 


To honour the mother, special medals for those who have borne large 
families were instituted in 1944. 
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The basic conditions which make it possible for the natural instinct for 


motherhood to be satisfied exist already in the Soviet Union, and they — 


improve with every year. ” : 


The war created many difficulties and such problems as housing are far 
from solved yet, but a case has never yet come to light when accommodation 
has been refused because of the expectation, or the existence of children. 


u 


THE WOMAN AS WORKER 


country in the world. No discrimination against women in employ- 
ment is permitted. Equal pay, or the rate for the job, has existed 
since the Soviets came to power. 


YOR the woman as worker the Soviet Union is possibly the most advanced 


Equality of opportunity, which is as important as pay, likewise exists in 
that country. The same educational and training facilities are available to 


girls as to boys. There is no limitation on the number of women students » 


that may enter medicine or any other profession. Every profession welcomes 
them, be it engineering or architecture, building or transport, art, music or 
science. 


Before the war 43 per cent. of the students in higher education institutions 
were women. The percentage greatly increased during the war. The 
majority of doctors and teachers were women. 


In the rural districts women are elected as chairmen of the management 
committee of a collective farm. It is a position which means responsibility 
for the running of a farm of thousands of acres, embracing several hundred 
families. Young women took their place with young men as tractor drivers 
and leaders of teams, encouraged to train for the work. 


Special privileges are given to women in order that they may fulfil their 
function as mothers and still continue to be workers outside the home. 


‘The most important is the pregnancy leave with full pay, already mentioned. 
Factories have special women’s hygiene rooms where advice and help is 
given by doctor or nurse on women’s health. 


Every factory or other institution, every collective farm is directed by 
decree, if it employs more than 100 women, to provide nursery and kinder- 
garten accommodation for the children of the workers. Nurseries take 
babies from a few weeks old. The mother must be given time off to feed 
the baby for the period of lactation. Kindergartens take children from 
three and a half till seven—school age. In both payment is made for food 
only and that is according to income and size of family. The nurseries and 
kindergartens are open for the convenience of the worker mother. If she 
is on late shift the baby will be a weekly resident, the mother taking it home 
on her free day. Or she may be working ordinary hours but wishing to 
study in the evenings. In such cases too the baby is accepted as a weekly 
boarder. 


THE WOMAN AS CITIZEN 


SHE Soviet Constitution adopted soon after the Revolution removed 

. 4% all political disabilities from women. They were treated as citizens, 

not as a sex, and given the same rights as men. Lenin’s famous 

dictum that ‘‘ Every cook must learn to govern’ was the expression of a 

firmly held conviction of his party which was to be put into practice under 

the Soviet regime. It was as one means of ensuring equality of education 

for her tasks as a citizen as well as the full acceptance of woman as of equal 

standing with men, that co-education was introduced into all schools. This 

included the schools in the Mohammedan republics where woman had been 
treated hitherto as hardly human. 


There began a tremendous campaign for the general and civic education 
of women. That great educationist and helpmate of Lenin, Nadezhda 
Krupskaya his wife, devoted herself in her later years almost entirely to 
education among young women. 
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Another great fighter for freedom generally and for women in particular, 
Klavdia Nikolayeva, whose visit to England in December, 1941, many will 
remember, toured the vast lands of Russia, stimulating, encouraging and 
guiding women to prepare themselves for the great role of Soviet citizens. 


Special attention was paid to the peasant woman, whose lot very often 
had been no better than that of a slave. 


There is ample evidence to show that political equality of women with 
men was honestly accepted by men as wellas women. In the first parliament 
of the Soviet Union elected in 1937 there were 189 women members, not 
far off a third of the total. In the parliaments of the republics the proportion 
was greater. Women became ministers in the different republics, or vice- 
presidents of republics. A Russian, Madame Alexandra Kollantai, was 
the first woman anywhere to be appointed as ambassador to a foreign 
country. 


The Soviet woman used her civic rights to good social purpose. In 
numerous towns, it was women who first set up nurseries and kindergartens 
for the children of women workers. It was they who organised canteens 
for small factories. It was they who insisted on repairs and decorations of 
communal buildings. In one town in 1928, long before it was thought of 
elsewhere, they organised a mending workshop—to which working mothers 
brought their darning and mending to be done for a small charge. Ina 
new estate they agitated, by means of a newspaper which they started, and 
obtained shops and trams to take them into the city. The male architects 
and planners had forgotten about these ! 


ri 


In a word they waged war, as they are still doing, against the unnecessary 
daily discomforts, and for facilities to make life more convenient for the 
woman as mother, worker and citizen. : 


On marriage, the Soviet woman retains all her rights as a citizen. She 
is entitled to keep her own name and she has an equal say before the law 
as to the place of habitation. She has equal legal responsibility with her 
husband for their children. The wife has equal rights with the husband 
toa share in the property acquired during their married life and to property 
after the death of one of them. The laws on divorce apply equally to both 
partners. . 





THE WOMAN’S INTERESTS 


OW does she use all this freedom, all these opportunities ? What 
are her interests ? 


Russians, generally speaking, marry young, round about twenty, 
even earlier in rural areas. As we have seen, economic obstacles to early 
marriage do not exist in the Soviet Union, Long engagements are unusual 
and are considered pointless. Once two people fall in love and they have 
reached the legal marriage age, which is 18, except for Mohammedan 
countries where it is still 16, they consider the sensible thing is to marry. 


The serious problem for young married people in the cities and in the 
country as well to-day, is housing. Where is one to find a flat, or rooms, 
or even one room? It was a problem that was nearing solution by 1940. 
That is not to say every married couple had found a flat with all the accom- 
modation and conveniences considered desirable. Far from it. But every 
married couple found at least a room. 
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Let me explain what a “‘ room” means in Soviet Russia. In the apart- 
-ment houses, where rooms are let off, they are large and lofty—they would 
often make three, always two, of the rooms found in English homes built 
for working class families. The room lends itself to partitioning, a widely 
adopted practice. There is a very large common kitchen with a stove for 
each family on each floor. There is plenty of room in the kitchen for cooking 
without getting on top of each other. There are facilities for doing the 
weekly wash in a washhouse of the apartment house and facilities for drying. 
In the old apartment houses there may be no bathrooms, and no hot water 
laidon. There may only be one tap in the kitchen for three or four families. 
But there are plenty of bath-houses in the cities and more so in the villages, 
and only those who have béen to one of these know how really clean a 
person is after a Russian bath. 


I lived in Leningrad for a while exactly under: such conditions as 
described above. There was an extraordinary atmosphere of friendliness 
and comradeship between the four families. Each one appeared to get its 
meals cooked and cleaning done without worry or irritation. 


; 


I have deliberately described what, by 1940 standards, were poor housing 
conditions. The new blocks of flats being built in the cities have central 


heating, constant hot water, and very valuable communal amenities; a 


dining room, often a nursery and shops close at hand. Until the war a 


family flat in the new blocks as a rule consisted of four rooms plus kitchen 
and bathroom. 


In the rural areas cottages were being put up with two flats—with the 
usual storage barns and animal outhouses without which no peasant 
family would consider it possible to live to-day. 


It is a common practice in the Soviet Union, particularly in rural districts, 


for the newly married couple to go and live with either his or her family. 
This again appears not to create the difficulties that might be expected, and 


it had its advantages where the young wife is continuing her work or her 
profession. 


Thus while accommodation was not ideal, and we should recognise that 
the modern Soviet couple’s ideal is a home to themselves, it was never allowed 
to be a deterrent to marriage. 


The Soviet woman regards married life and a family as both natural.and 
desirable. Like other women she tries to make her home as attractive as 
possible, whatever its dimensions. Like other women she takes primary 
responsibility for the home and the children though as a rule the Soviet 
husband takes his full share when necessary of the domestic chores and care 


\ 


of the children. If she remains at home—and a great many ‘women. 


remained at home after marriage prior to 1941, running the home is in 


many respects the same as in England. Shopping by telephone was just 
beginning about 1939 and shops were beginning to deliver goods about that 
time too. This had not yet reached wide proportions and most shopping 
had to be done personally. In 1938 I found it took no longer to get served 
in a Moscow or Leningrad grocers’ or greengrocer’s than in a London one. 
Shops are open quite late, some till midnight (the assistants work eight-hour 
shifts) and on Sundays which is a very great convenience to the woman 
continuing her profession or job. 


The woman who is out all day finds her mother or mother-in-law, or 
ether relation very useful here. The shopping will be done for her. 


ue! 
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The morning in the home begins at different times according to the work 
of the members of the family. Breakfast is usually a light meal. Tea or 
coffee, bread and butter, rusks, of which Russians are very fond, jam, 
which Russian women appear to be highly skilled in making. There is, 
however, a very great variation in breakfast. It may include potatoes in 
jackets and Dutch herring, quite often cottage cheese served with sour 
cream, cold meat or fish. It depends on the habits of the family. 


There is the universal scramble in the morning—the husband off to work, 
the children to school, and may be herself to work, with instructions to leave 
for the day. Lunch is invariably taken at the place of work and at school 
by the children. The main meal is the family meal when all are home any 
time between 5 and 7 p.m. 


The Russian woman spends more time and thought on the preparation 
of meals than her English sister. She could not consider a dinner without 
soup, and she would be horrified beyond measure at the idea of emptying 
a tin into a saucepan, heating it up and calling it soup. 


The country housewife particularly spends much time on preserving 
and pickling. Barrels of pickled cucumbers, cabbage, beetroot, wild berries, 
strings of dried mushrooms and apple rings, will supply the variety and 
relish in the winter diet of her family. Everybody makes jam. 


Making clothes for the children, knitting, darning and mending, the 
Russian women accepts and generally likes doing. She is particularly fond 
of embroidery, at which the country woman especially is very skilled. 


The Russian housewife likes visiting and ‘having guests, all in a very 
informal way. On national festivals great parties are held in the home. 
She also likes going out to dinner in a restaurant and if young enough 
may dance between the courses. She will join her husband to spend an 
evening at the club run by his factory or professional association. If she 
is working she has her own rights of membership of any appropriate club. 


Thus by 1940 running a home was comparatively easy. Nor was it 
very difficult for the employed married woman who had a relative living 
with her or was lucky enough to have daily domestic help. 
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For the woman in a job, with children and no help, life was not so easy. 
In spite of the services given by the nursery or kindergarten, by the canteen, 
the communal laundry and by neighbours, there were duties and obligations 
which she could not escape being a wife and mother. Breakfast and dinner 
had to be prepared. ‘There was the washing of those articles—hers and 
the children’s, which no woman trusts to a laundry. There might be a pair 
of socks to darn, or a child’s frock or shirt to wash and iron before the 
morrow’s school. Generally speaking the husband takes his fair share of 


domestic duties in such cases, whether it be washing the napkins, doing the | 


vegetables or the shopping. 


on. 


In 1938 I met with an incident that is typically modern Russian. I had 
an appointment to meet the director of a quite important institution at 10 a.m. 
I was punctual, the director was more than half-an-hour late. At first he 
just apologised and I assumed it was a survival of the old Russian habit of 
unpunctuality. After we had been discussing and inspecting for more than 
two hours, we became really friendly and then I had the reason for his 
unpunctuality. His wife was a senior lecturer in a university. They had 
a ten months old baby who was cared for by a daily help during the mother’s 
absence at the university. That particular morning the help did not arrive 
at the usual time. What was to be done ? Each had their job and appoint- 
ments. They decided that whereas one visitor might be kept waiting, a 
class of students could not be kept waiting because the help had not arrived. 
So the mother went off to her work at the University and the father stayed 
at home with the baby until the help did arrive. 


‘ . 


The Soviet woman who continues her work after marriage does so not > 


so much for economic reasons—to increase the family income—as because 
she knows that the country needs her lakhour urgently, whatever it is she is 
engaged in, and because she feels it essential for her own full life as an 
individual. She has never been interested in having an easy time, so though 
at times she may get very tired and sometimes irritable, it does not occur 
to her to give up her work particularly if it is highly skilled, because of 
difficulties. Under normal conditions the maximum hours worked daily * 
by anyone is eight. In many professions it is only six hours, and unless 
there is a family of several young children with no nursery or kindergarten 


facilities, as may be the case in remote places or railway settlements, the 


woman with a job wants to continue working after marriage. 


NWP 


THE WAR 


‘ ), JAR always bears hardly on women. It was particularly so for Soviet 
women. By 1939 they were enjoying the rewards of the sacrifices 
they had made and the privations they had suffered in the early 
post-revolution years, in order that their country might catch up economically 
with such advanced countries as Britain and America. Daily, life was becom- 
ing better. Food was now plentiful and varied and housing had improved, 
clothing had greatly improved in quality, design and style. It was becoming 
increasingly easy to buy really smart shoes. The quality as well as the 
quantity of cosmetics was improving, hairdressers were acquiring skill. 
Here, to digress, it should be stated that the habit of making up is not nearly 
as widespread in the Soviet Union as in some other countries, nor is it such 
a continuous occupation. To make up in public is considered in very bad 
taste. Women, too, smoke very little in public places and very rarely in the 
street. They go far less into bars for odd drinks at odd times. Enjoyable 
evenings could be spent at the restaurants dining and dancing and being 
entertained by excellent concert parties. 


To the satisfaction of her improving personal well-being, was added the 
knowledge that her whole country was becoming increasingly prosperous. 


Then came the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union. Very soon the women 
realised how much work and effort it would take to defeat the enemy, realised 
that there must be no vacant place left in factory, mine, schoolor farm. Just 

as in Britain so in the U.S.S.R. women volunteered for every kind of job, 
for every hazard. The wives of men working in a factory and expecting 
their call up, often went to the factory to learn something of their job before 
they left. Others stayed after work to get training for more skilled work 
from the foreman. MHousewives in the mining districts who had never 
been out to work, insisted on going down the mines to replace their husbands. 
Young women took over responsibility for running trains, as engine-drivers, 
firemen, mechanics, everything that was required, and drove trains with 
munitions right up to the front line, through enemy bombing. Women 
worked at oil wells and in oil refineries, in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
They delivered goods by river, sea and air most successfully. There were 
engineering works where women were by far the greater number of workers. 
And they were not kept to the lowest paid or less skilled work. They were 
made charge-hands and foremen and work’s managers. They were given 
key positions in administration. And production stepped up. Not in 
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any job was it found that women were incapable of acquiring the skill of men. 
Many improvements in industry were due to their practical commonsense 
and their inventiveness. 


In the sphere of education women likewise replaced men, often in the 
first war years teaching in two schools in two shifts—from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 


and then doing air raid duty or nursing in the evening. In the world of 


medicine they not only replaced men in the rear they went to the front and 
performed difficult and complicated operations. Fifty per cent. of the 
doctors in the Army Medical Service were women. 


The countrywoman contributed as much as dnyone to victory. 
Men were called away from field and orchard, from cattleshed and tractor, 
to fight. The productive forces in agriculture were at once reduced to 
what might have been danger point. There were collective farms left 
without any able-bodied males. The women just stepped in. An increas- 
ing number took over the responsibilities of chairman of a collective farm. 
They learnt to drive tractors and over a million of them became skilled at 
the job. They worked combine-harvesters. They ploughed and they 
sowed. They reared cattle and broke in horses. So. well did they succeed 
that in spite of the loss of the men and the destruction of the great grain- 
growing and beet-growing lands, the army was well fed and the population 
in the rear had sufficient, though only just, even in the first year of the. war. 


The peasant women of the Kalinin Region were typical of the Soviet 
women on the land. Prior to the war there were 200 women managing 
collective farms in that region. In 1942 the number rose to 985, and by 


1945 it had reached 2,071. Over 3,000 women in the region are in charge 


of agricultural machines of one kind or another, some very complicated to 
work. In 1940 a peasant woman in that region earned 269 labour days 
and by 1944 her productive capacity had risen to 336 labour days. ‘This 
does not mean more actual days, but greater labour productivity. From 
the first day of the war the fate of agriculture in the Kalinin Region, as in 
so many other places, lay in the hands of the women. Between 1942 and 


1945 the women increased the flax yield per acre by nearly 300 per cent. — 


During the war one collective farm handed to the State eight times as much 
grain as it had done in pre-war years. The women were equally successful 
with livestock. Whereas the number of large horned cattle in 1940 was 31, 


by 1945 it had increased to 78, horses increased from 24 to 41, sheep from 
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40 to 120 and poultry from 25 to 100. The woman chairman of this 
particular farm was elected a deputy to the Supreme Soviet in 1946. 


The tales of women’s heroism are by now well known. The women of 
Leningrad, like their men, will never be forgotten. Nor the numberless 
women partisans who played such a magnificent role behind enemy lines. 
There was an air regiment consisting entirely of women. The officers 
and the ranks, Colonels, wing commanders, bombers, gunners, pilots, 
observers and the whole ground staff servicing the planes were women. 
They flew over the enemy lines, blew up ammunition dumps, trains and 
bridges. They engaged enemy planes in the air. Many of them had 
children evacuated far in the rear and sometimes the longing to see a little son 
or daughter became unbearable. There was great joy among them when 
the war was over and they were reunited to their families. They took early 
opportunity after demobilization to enjoy a visit to the dressmaker for a 
fitting for civilian clothes. Grim and dangerous as was their life in the air 
it did not destroy their femininity. Some of them have remained in the 
air service. : 


The war has left deep scars on the women of the Soviet Union. It was 
not the grimness of the struggle, the long and incessant and arduous labour, 
or the lack of fuel that first war winter, or the shortage of food and clothing 
that so seared their mind. Such hardships are soon forgotten. It was the 
obscene destruction and laying waste of all that the Russians had built up 
with so much labour and effort—homes, schools, factories, churches, 
theatres, etc., the torture of women and children, the enslavement of young 
girls, the mass murders in gas ovens andtrenches. These things the Russian 
women find it hard to forget and harder still to forgive. The thousands 
upon thousands of widows, of mothers mourning sons and daughters, 
have ever present reminder of the war in the empty place at the table. 


POST WAR - 


S soon as the war was over mobilisation of women, which had been 

more thorough in the Soviet Union than in any other country, was 
withdrawn. The women who had joined the services were quickly 
demobilised. There were no special organisations for women, they joined 
men’s units doing as a rule work similar to that done by the women in the 
forces in Britain, except that Soviet women worked right up in the front 
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lines. Hundreds of them returned to the university or the institute. 
Others entered technical colleges while still others re-entered employment. 
Of the women who worked so hard in the rear many returned home for a 
rest, to build up the home life which the war had broken up, to resume 
responsibility and care for the children left so long without proper parental 
supervision. 


Like the men, however, the women knew that the time for rest was not 
yet. The devastation must be restored, the country’s economy brought 
up to pre-war level as quickly as possible. The question of dismissing 
women from jobs because the war was over never arose and could not arise 
in the Soviet Union. Any woman who desired to do so could leave her 
job, but she was given every encouragement to remain, even in such jobs as 
had never been regarded as women’s work before. It was unthinkable 
that the skill she had acquired should be wasted when labour was so short 
and the task of reconstruction so urgent. 
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They set about rebuilding their shattered villages and cities with the same 
energy and determination as they had shown in keeping industry and 
agriculture going during the war. Housewives and professional women 
learnt the arts of brick laying, cement mixing, laying down concrete and a 
dozen other building jobs. Vast rebuilding plans are proceeding apace, 
miracles of restoration have been achieved. In all this women are playing 
a great role. 


Alexandra Cherkasova organised voluntary teams of women builders in 
Stalingrad and the city owes much to them. Thousands of teams of 
women builders were engaged in rebuilding Minsk, Gomel, Odessd, Talin, 
Riga and Kishinev and many other towns. 


By the end of 1946 nearly 3,000 machines were installed in the re-erected 
workshops of the Stalingrad tractor plant. A large share of the work can 
be claimed by women volunteers who came from all over the country to 
help in the rebuilding of the hero-city. 


Hundreds of women builders have won fame and distinction in the 
restoration of the Dnieper’ power dam. Dozens of teams of former young - 
collective farm women have broken all records for cement mixing and 
concrete laying. 
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No small share for the restoration of the coal mines of the Dombas 
is due to the wives and daughters of the miners; many are still working 
underground in charge of mechanical operations. 


Since the war over eight and a quarter million peop!e have been re-hou-ed 
And here too the women can claim their share, for a considerable part of 
the labour was provided by women factory workers and collective farmers 
in their free time, after their day’s work ended. 


A team of women who had mastered the assembly of tank parts did not 
give up when the war ended. As the Fourth Five-Year Plan was published 
they decided to continue their training and apply their skill to the production 
of new machines needed for peace. ‘Their team leader mastered the new 
process and the blue prints, then passed on her knowledge to the other young 
women. The team’s output grew with each month. The first month it 
was 129 per cent. of the quota, the second month it was 154 per cent. and 
the third month it rose to 205 per cent. Soon other teams were following 
their example. 


The same enthusiasm for post-war work is shown on the farms. Young 
women collective farmers have increased the crop yield per acre. The world 
record potato grower, a woman, Anna Kastova from Siberia has many a 
runner-up to-day. The women tractor drivers are improving their skill. 


The tractor team of the famous Darya Garmash ploughed 4,281 acres 
with each tractor in 1945. This has now been surpassed by other teams. 
In Belorussia at the end of the war 5,000 women teachers offered to teach 
two shifts until accommodation was restored and enough teachers trained. 


There is no record of women being dismissed or demoted because the 
men have returned. The women mayors continue to serve, the women 
chairmen of collective farms, of borough and city councils are in their 
places. 


The publication of the Law on the Fourth Five-Year Plan for restoration 
and development of the country’s economy opened further doors to women. 
Indeed, it would not be possible to fulfil that plan without the women in 
the factories, the engineering shops and in the oilindustry, without the women 
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in railway, river and sea transport, without the women in the research 
laboratories, without the women in the centres of administration, above all, 
without the women on the farms. 


In 1946 there were over 250,000 women skilled engineers and technicians, 
over 850,000 women were directing the work of teams of agricultural workers 
engaged on farming and stock raising. There were 254,000 women working 
as leaders of tractor teams, tractor drivers and harvest combine operators. 
Over 750,000 women were engaged in the teaching profession. The 
Co-operative societies employ 444,000 women. Nearly 200,000 of them 
occupy posts of responsibility while 5,500 hold leading positions in 
co-operative trade and industry. In the replanning and rebuilding of the 
cities and the countryside women architects are playing an important role. 
Women form 30 per cent. of the country’s architects. A team of architects 

working on the restoration of Belorussian villages consists of five women and 
two men. Women are in the majority in Academician Shchusev’s studio, 


working on plans and designs for the rehabilitation of Novogorod, Kishinev 
and Tuapse. 


Nadezhda Bikova is responsible for the designs for a number of the new 
stations of the Moscow Underground. Rachel Smolenskaya is designing 
kindergartens and nurseries while Zoya Brood is designing new cinemas. 


At an exhibition of art opened in the Tretyakov gallery in Moscow 
women were well represented with paintings and sculpture. Women poets 


have published new works. Ballet and Opera and theatre show brilliant 
women to the world. 


In every branch of science and the arts women are back in their places 
_ with newcomers to swell their numbers. In 1946, 116 women were awarded 
Stalin Prizes, the highest award in the country, for their work in science, 
technology and literature. 


A similar post-war picture is presented by political and civic life. In 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. there are 277 women deputies, that is 
over a quarter of the number. There are 1,500 women deputies in the 
Union and Autonomous Republics, and 456,000 women taking part ‘in 
local government. 
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_ In January, 1947, an increasing number of women were being put forward 
as candidates for deputies of their republics. 


y ; 
, 

There is great scope in every walk of life for the women over forty, whose 
children are growing up and do not need them, for the widows and the 
rarer unmarried women. All training facilities are at their service free of 
charge. They can choose industry, agriculture, education, science, the 
arts, administration. Their maturity and experience of life make them 
invaluable in whatever work they choose. Their future is full of hope and 


encour agement. 


During the terrible war years many old women, left alone, had a desperate 
struggle to survive. It is, however, the exception for the old to be left 
uncared for in normal times. There are special homes in the large cities 
for the lone old professional women, for wives of aged intellectual workers. 
These homes may be compared with West End Clubs in London. Each 
woman has her large one room flat with such amenities as club rooms, 
dining rooms, etc., available. 


As a general practice, however, old people are cared for by their children 
and grand-children and as mentioned earlier will often live with them, 
greatly honoured and loved. 


7 
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Eighty year old Tatyana Prikazchikova, was in 1946 the head of a family 
living in Alma Ata. She has six daughters, twenty-four grandchildren and 
ten great grandchildren. Her family includes seven who are doctors, 
engineers or teachers, nine who were Red Army officers. On special 
occasions all the members gather in grandmother’s house, as they did on 
election day February 10th, 1945, when thirty-one of them were present. 


Anna Shuvalova, living in Moscow, is younger, a mere seventy-two years. 
Her family of twenty-six adults also went off en masse to vote in the first 
post-war election. The younger generation of this worker’s family is 
university educated. One daughter is an army surgeon, a granddaughter 
is mapping Yakutia, that vast unmapped autonomous republic of Northern 
Russia; another granddaughter is still at the university studying physics 
and mathematics. Like Tatyana Prikozchikova, Anna Shuvalova never 
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dreamt in the days of the Tsar, when life was a struggle for mere existence, 
when a worker’s child rarely received more than four years’ education, 
that she would be surrounded by a family of highly educated children and 
grand-children holding important posts. They never dreamt that their 
old age would be passed in comfort and happiness surrounded by love. 


LIFE GROWS EASIER 


devastation takes a great toll of labour and materials, the woman 
can see many improvements and considerable evidence that the 
government is concerned to make the task of running a home easier. 


r \AOUGH every one works hard and restoration of enemy-wrought 


To begin with prices have been drastically cut. The latest reductions 
were 40 to 50 per cent. in vegetables, fruit and dairy produce in the first 
week in June. The co-operative stores that have opened in the city have 
brought a welcome increase not only in food but in household goods. There 
is no longer any need to pay very high prices in the open market. Service 
has been speeded up and queues are diminishing. 


The facilities provided by many factories during the war when women 
workers could get their rations from the factory “‘ shop ” by leaving an order 
in the morning and calling for it on her way home are being continued for the 
present. It is still possible for a husband to bring home vegetables, bought 
from the surplus of the factory’s farm. 


The increasing number of children’s shops and the improved quality 
of children’s clothing encourages the woman to look ahead to the time when 
there will no longer be any shortage and when quality will be high. 


The growing co-operative business is giving employment to many women 
in the home for knitted goods, embroideries, handicrafts, etc. Thus 
many women are still able to contribute to production and remain at home. 


The laundry service and the repairs service are gradually being restored 
to normal. Factories are producing improved types of domestic appliances. 
In 1940 there was still comparatively little of modern domestic appliances, 
apart from the electric kettle which was fast ousting the samovar from the 
city homes. 


THE BRITISH-SOVIET SOCIETY 


Head Office; FRIENDSHIP HOUSE, 15, DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.|I. 
Teléphone: Ali Depts., WELbeck 5426/7/8. 
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SOME TYPICAL SOVIET WOMEN 


OT every couple in the Soviet Union has a large family. Nina 
N Alexandrovna has only one daughter. Nina is a professional 
woman, a geologist. Her work takes her on long summer exped- 
itions to distant places. She and her husband have been married twenty- 
six years. During that time she relates, they had many separations but 
*‘ our mutual confidence, our mutual respect, our common outlook on life, 
the interest in our work and a common love of sport brought us all very 
close together in a warm friendship.” She goes on to say: 


“* Wé met during the civil war following the revolution, on a geological 
expedition to the Pechora basin. I finished my course in the Institute 
but Andrei Konstantinovich left the university to volunteer for the 
Red Army, where he spent twenty years. He finished up a chief staff 
officer of a corps in the famous Eighth Army and marched from Stalin- 
grad to Berlin. Now he is studying at a Military Staff Academy. 


“Thinking over why we were always so happy after returning from 
my long expeditions, it seems to me that we were greatly helped by 
the times in which we lived and the great events taking place in our 
country. ... We were young, the whole world lay at our feet... . It was 
this task of creating, in which each one of us was engaged, the need to 
share ideas and impressions which welded us into life-long friends, 


** When we lived in Siberia in the Far East, I had much free time in 
the winter after the return from an expedition. I ran natural science 
circles in the regimental school where my husband was officer-in- 
charge. I taught Red Army men Russian and arithmetic and with the 
other officers’ wives brought cleanliness and comfort into the barracks. 


**T remember how sometimes I took my little girl with me. She 
would go off to the officers’ room where they gave her coloured pencils 
and paper which kept her happy while I was busy. When my Lenochka 
was older she was my laboratory assistant when I was demonstrating 
experiments in chemistry. She became a great favourite with the 
Red Army men, a keen skiier at an early age, like her parents.... We 
also liked cycling and water sports and skating. 


“We generally spent our holidays in Moscow visiting theatres, 
museums and picture galleries and looking at the shops. Sometimes 
we went to Sochi on the Black Sea where my parents’ home was. 
There we all spent our time bathing, swimming and sunbathing. 


Later we went to live in Moscow, where I became more and more 
interested in writing. To-day it has become my profession replacing 
geology. But my daughter is taking my place as a geologist. My 
husband is home, too, now and we are happily all together.” 


wv 
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KUBAN WOMEN 


HE Kuban province, was partly overrun by the Germans, and its 
women will long remember the occupation. 


Before the revolution the women of the Kuban had literally no 
human rights, and marriage was an occasion of weeping and tragedy for the 
girl. Their songs were songs of sorrow and grief. To-day the Kuban 
women’s choir rejoices all hearts with its gaiety and vigour, and with its 
delightful folk-dancing. e 


On February 10th, 1946, the Yeisk constituency of the Kuban elected 
a woman, Olga Pavlyuk, the director of a State farm, as its deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. They had travelled centuries in twenty 
years. Six women were elected deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the 
R.S.F.S.R., ninety-six women are chairmen of village soviets, one of them, 
Anastasia Garmolenko, has been chairman of her soviet for sixteen years and 
it is one of the best in the region. There are 2,616 women serving on village 
councils in the Kuban, fifty-six women sit on city soviets and twenty on the 
Krasnodarsk Regional Soviet. 


The Kuban has 18,000 women teachers, several thousand women doctors, 
5,500 women in administrative institutions, 8,300 women are members of 
the Union of Agricultural Workers and Machine Tractor Stations. 


We find that 2,200 women in the Kuban have been awarded orders and 
medals. They include a milkmaid, a teacher—the commander of a first-aid 
unit, the chief doctor of the city of Anapa, the army surgeon, Alexandra 
Kirovskaya, a historian, a philosopher and women who took part in the war. 
Many Kuban women joined the partisans during the war. 


5 


Just one little corner of the Soviet Union showing the variety of occupation 
and life of women under the Soviets. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS 


HE Tryokhgornaya Textile factory, run almost entirely by women, is 
typical of the way industry itself eases the difficulties for the married 
woman worker. 


Over five thousand women work in this Moscow factory. The manage- 
ment of this factory and the trade union consider that one of their most 
important problems is the care of their worker’s children. The factory 
has nurseries, kindergartens, open air health centres and holiday camps 
financed by the trade union. Working under the Factory Committee is a 
committee of worker-mothers, responsible for the supervision of all the 
provisions for «the children. The chairman of the committee has been 
freed from work in the factory, while receiving her normal pay. Each mem- 
ber of the committee is responsible for one section such as nurseries, kinder- 
gartens and so on. The committee is entrusted with the task of ensuring 
that there is adequate provision for every child’s need. So far not one 
mother asking for a place for her child has been turned away. 


The nurseries in 1943, had 120 children ranging from six weeks to four 
years, the kindergartens cared for 460 children from four to seven years. 


In both the nurseries and kindergartens there are “night” groups, 
children who remain the whole week because the mother is working on late 
shifts. The day nursery is open from 7 a.m. till 5 p.m. 


One of the five kindergartens is of the sanatorium type, that is with a 
special regime and increased diet as fixed by the doctor. Here the children 
remain for the week, going home on Sundays. 


All thé children in the nurseries and kindergartens are under regular 
medical supervision. 


For the children of school age the factory’s trade union has the holiday 
camps where they spend at least three weeks of their summer holiday and if 
they need extra care they go to a sanatorium type camp for six weeks. 


During the winter school holidays the factory committees provide a 
play centre for about 1,500 children in the Children’s House of Culture— 
founded by that very factory in 1928 to keep children off the streets, 
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A JOURNALIST MOTHER 


EET Elena Nikolayevna Mikulina carrying a doll, tenderly, like a 
M baby, a treasured present for her daughter Kira. Elena Mikulinais 
a correspondent for an industrial paper, a first rate journalist, who 

often writes her articles on trains andon construction sites. They are vivid and 
alive. Her husband was earning a good salary which could well have kept 
them both. But she was not content with domesticity. Soon after the 
war she returned to Moscow with her children from a brief period of é 
evacuation, without her husband, who had been called up. 


Their house was bombed in one of the Moscow raids and they lost 
nearly everything. ‘They found a barely furnished place—far smaller than 
they had before, where they made the best of life in the cramped conditions. 
The children at first did most of the housework. Like many other women 
Elena Mikulina had to turn her hand to jobs she had never before done, she 
had to do without comforts and amenities she had been used to all her life 
and had come to consider absolute necessities. But she and the girls made 
their crowded rooms as attractive as possible, a lamp shade, a silk cover for 
the bed, helped to give a homely feeling. Elena insisted that they must: 
not let themselves become careless of good habits. 


* 


** We must live happily and attractively no matter under what conditions ” 
she would remark when visitors exclaimed at the pleasant atmosphere. 


7 

While the children went off to the country in the spring, Elena with 
the whole staff of the paper, began digging for victory. She maintained 
the standard of her journalistic work throughout the whole time. She 
loved going off on an assignment to some far distant place. Her articles 
came from the Urals and the Crimea, from the Volga and the Caucasus. 
Even during the war, her husband away, and when it was not desirable to 
leave the children alone, she couldn’t resist the temptation to go off some- 
where—not very far, to have a look at a new town, to see a new place. Her 
feminine interests are very strong and she writes a good deal on homely 
every day topics. She will write about improving boot-making workshops, 
or she will give her views on the bringing up of children. She was scathing 
in one article about homes where girls have everything done for them, girls 
who cannot cook the simplest dish, nor hold a needle. Mikulina herself is 
skilled in all the domestic arts. 


When the war was over they moved to a comfortable well arranged flat. 
The children now had a governess. They have been clothed anew. Peace- 
time comfort reigns in her home. There is music again in the flat. Kira 
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plays charmingly on the violin. The son, Zhenya, is absorbed in amateur 
photography. Little Lenochka writes poetry and dreams of becoming a 
writer, a journalist. 


Ail Mikulina’s children love the theatre and the family often goes to the 
ballet, opera and theatre. 


The evenings at home are given up to all kinds of activity. The children 
try to finish their tasks for school and home by the time their parents arrive. 
They are used to doing their homework without help, Mikulina just gives 
general supervision. Every child has her or his domestic duties which they 
are now used to doing on their own. Mikulina encourages them to do as 
much as possible for themselves. 


As soon as the front door bell rings Kira runs to the kitchen to see that 
dinner is ready. At dinner there is a lively exchange of conversation, 
everyone making a contribution. 


® 

With the arrival of spring the family begins making plans for the holidays. 
This year the children wanted to go South with their parents. Lenochka 
and Kira wanted the Caucasus, Zhena was for the Crimea. 


The children have almost completely forgotten the war. They have 
gone through it, developing morally and spiritually and it was their 
journalist mother still carrying on her profession who guided and helped 
them. : 


AN AIRWOMAN 


‘ ier cas BERSHANSKAYA was a pilot in the Soviet fleet air- 
arm and continued her profession after her son was born. When the 
war came she was appointed a commander of the women’s air 

regiment for night bombing. 


She tells how she had to turn raw young girls into a disciplined and skilled 
force. It was a hard life, but a glorious one. Sixteen of her flying girls 
were awarded the Order of Hero of the Soviet Union, while their regiment 
was promoted to the title ““ Guards ” and received the Order of Suvorov 
and the Red Banner. x 


** Torn from my own son, I became the mother of a new large family ” 
relates Yevdokia, “‘ I not only had to command the regiment, I had to 
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support the girls in their difficult moments, help them to retain their — 


womanliness and decency in the grim conditions of war. 


*“* Yet in spite of all the hardships of front line life I could not forget 
for a day, for an hour, for a minute even, that somewhere in far distant 
Siberia was my young son. Never in spite of the fiercest battles, did I 

" cease to be a mother, who was fighting for the life of her son and that 
of millions of other children.” 


After the war Yevdokia brought back her son, almost a stranger. She 
soon noticed that while in some respects the war had improved him, in 
others it had had the reverse effect, and she had to set about to develop what 
was good and get rid of what was bad. The problem which so many 
mothers the world over have to deal with was made very acute by the war. 
It will interest mothers to learn how Yevdokia dealt with her problem. 


“‘Valya was always wanting to know things. He was specially 
interested in constructing, particularly aeroplanes. I began to talk to 
him about technical subjects and in my talks I always emphasized that to 
be a good technician requires persistent study and much knowledge. 
Once when I was telling him the origin of the different names of planes he 
said ‘ and if I learn very, very well indeed and become so good that I 
can construct a plane, what would it be called?’ His serious look 
restrained my desire to smile and I replied ‘ Probably it would be named 
after you.’ 


*Valya is very independent, full of initiative, but never has the 
patience to finish off what he begins, nor does he bother about detail. 
He likes the solution of problems, but to put the figures down correctly 
and neatly on paper, he finds very difficult. 


““Unnoticed I watch his writing and say in a matter of fact way, 
“one blot already.’ ‘ That’s the pen mamma,’ he defends himself. 
‘That may be. But still you’ll have to rewrite it.’ And Valya rewrites it. 


** Once Valya had an essay to write on ‘ How I spent my holiday.’ 
He wrote two lines.—He had a good and happy holiday.—And I then 
went over all that we had done together in the holidays. ‘ Why don’t 
you describe all we have done.’ Valya is silent. ‘I’m afraid you’ll 
have to rewrite the essay.”. ‘I won’t ! I shan’t !’ shouts the boy and 
begins to howl. Then realising that he was behaving badly he stopped. 
‘ Sit down and write,’ I said. 


“While Valya was away from me he became very self-willed. He 
would go off without asking permission or even mentioning that he 
was going out. Once I stopped him going out but this did not help. 
Obviously he was not convinced that it was the proper thing to do. 
Then this is what I did. 


“I took the boy with me one day to the Officer’s Mess. We sat 
down at a small table. Two officers came up, and said ‘ May we sit 
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here comrade Lieutenant Colonel?’ ‘Please’ I replied looking at 
Valya. His face showed such genuine astonishment that it was with 
difficulty I restrained my laughter. After dinner the officers said, 
‘ May we leave comrade Lieutenant Colonel?’ Valya couldn’t take 
his eyes off them. Such grown up men, officers, ask Mummie whether 
they may leave! That must mean it’s the proper thing to do. ‘ May I 
get up Mamma’ he asks copying the tones of the officers. 


**T had a hard fight to make Valya tidy. He was always making 
something and would use anything to hand, any knife, any piece of 
wood or paper, no matter what it was. I began by providing the 
things he needed explaining why things had each their different purpose, 
and why this must be respected. In the end it became a habit for 
him to use the proper material without any direction from me. 


**T found that insisting on regular habits for rising and for meals, 
a regular time for homework helped very much. He rose at 6.30 a.m. 
We breakfasted at 7a.m. At eight he went off to school. Home again 
at 1 p.m. when we had lunch. After lunch he played out of doors till 
3.30 when he did his homework. We dined at 5.30 and if there 
were unfinished homework he finished it after dinner. We always 
spent the evening together, reading, talking, playing. He went to 
bed early. 

“TI do not say that this is an ideal arrangement of the day, but it 
disciplines the child and helps him to spend his time well even when 
Iamout. The greatest help in bringing up my son I derived from the 
authority of being a parent. Valya not only loves me, he is proud of 
me, and imitates me in many things. 


** From my own experience I am convinced how mistaken are those 
who say that a profession hinders a mother in the bringing up of her 
child. On the contrary the more devoted the mother is to her work 
and the greater is her success, the greater is her authority in the family 
and GASES Se the easier is her task of bringing up children.” 


A KIRGHIEZ WOMAN M.P. 


. N Kirghizia women only received rights after 1917. Since then these 
| Asiatic women have proved their ability beyond expectation. 
Shairbubu Tezikbayeva, now a member of the Supreme Soviet, began 
work as a labourer on a beet farm. She obtained such fine yields that her 
methods were adopted throughout the country. Seven years ago Tezik- 
bayeva was accepted as a member of the All-Union Scientific Research 
Institute for Beet-Growing. To-day she is head of the Department for 
Agriculture of the Kalinin districts. 


Davletshina, another Kirghizian, is head of the Health Department of 
Issyk-Kulsk region. Kakshi Ryskulova is a lecturer in surgery at the 
Medical Institute. Very many women are members of the Kirghiz 
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Supreme Soviet. A woman is deputy chairman of the Kirghiz Consumers’ 
Co-operative, and head of the trading network of the republic, which has 
1,280 women instructors of the regional and district consumer’s union and 
supervisors of shops. . 


Only those who are conversant with life in the East will understand the 
full importance of the position which woman holds in the Soviet East. 


AN UZBEK WOMAN MP. 


HEY call her Pasha Makhmudova *‘ Our Pasha.” They talk about her 

- as a friend to whom they can always go for advice, to whom they 

can always appeal for help. They know that Pasha will answer 

their questions, tell them what to do and above all quickly investigate 
complaints. 


Pasha is a most affectionate and tender mother. She is Vice-Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek Republic and a 
deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Yet she finds time to 
spend with her six small children. Her eldest is ten, the image of his 
mother, with his deep black eyes and jet hair. The youngest is under two. 


** Both my husband and I are deeply fond of literature, of the arts 
generally,” says Vera. “‘I am anenthusiastic admirer of Tchaikovsky.” 


Pasha says “‘ I have no anxiety about the future of my children. My 
daughters will enjoy the same advantages as my sons.” 


Pasha was too young, fortunately, before Uzbekistan became Soviet, to 
be sold into marriage at the age of 12 or 13 and then retire behind a veil 
and a grid in the harem as was the age-old custom. 


She started work on a collective farm which her father joined. At the 
end of a year she was put in charge of a team of farm workers. Her team” 
produced record crops of cotton. She became famous in the wide Khorezm 
Region and her reputation as the best cotton grower in the region was wide- 
spread. In 1937 her constituency’ elected her as their deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 


Later she became a deputy of the Canc of Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


As chairman of the Executive Committee of the Gurlen District Soviet 
she has done much to improve cotton cultivation in her area. It was as a 
result of her efforts and initiative that an irrigation canal was built. 


we 
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She campaigned throughout the village and the response provided 
sufficient voluntary labour to build the canal in record time. Pasha’s 
work and interests are primarily in her native land where she continues 
to live among her people. For her services to cotton cultivation she was 
awarded the Order of Lenin. 


Shortly before the war she was elected chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Khorezm Regional Soviet. This gave her a wider field for 
activity. Once again she tackled the problem of water in these arid lands. 


She received consent from the Uzbek Government to build a new canal 
and was put in charge of construction, and again the canal was built in 
record time. During the war she added to her duties by organising 
nurseries and supervising the comfort of evacuees and their children. 


She remains a simple, kindly woman, and a deeply affectionate mother 
who likes nothing better than spending some time with her children. 


M.P.—COLLECTIVE FARM 


MONG the 277 women deputies who took part in the discussions of 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan at the session of the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow in 1945, was Oostynya Romanyuk, chairman of the Lenin, 

Collective farm in the Vinnitsk Region of the Ukraine. Oostynya Romanyuk 
is a simple peasant woman, a typical Ukrainian, tall, with a fine carriage, 
with kindly brown eyes and long black plaits wound round her head. 
Thirty-six, she was one of a family of seven brothers and sisters, a very 
poor peasant’s family. Oostynya remembers the long days of arduous 
toil on the family’s few strips of land, which was all they had to live on. 


In 1929 when a collective farm was set up in her village, Oostynya and 
her young husband were the first to join. Her conscientiousness and 
native ability soon brought her to the fore. At the general meeting of the 
collective farm Oostynya was elected a team leader. Soon she was pro- 
moted to leader of a field team. In 1939, the 500 families of the Lenin 
Collective Farm elected Oostynya as their chairman. And things began 
to move. Under her leadership they set up stock-farms, and poultry farms. 
A secondary school was opened, then a club with a well-stocked library 
for leisure evenings. Each improvement opened the way for other 
improvements; a maternity home, a hospital, nurseries, children’s play- 
centres and a cinema, all gave evidence of the success of Oostynya’s chair- 
manship, of her tact and skill in developing the initiative and abilities of the — 
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other members of the collective farm, and in arousing their enthusiasm for 
cultural improvements. Everything this young energetic woman set her 
hand to succeeded. All the time she was a happy devoted mother, bringing 
her children up admirably. Her young son and daughter were at the village 
secondary school. After school, and when homework was finished, they 
helped their mother in the fields, for Oostynya never ceased to be a farmer. 


Sunday is a family day given up to the children. Her husband also works 
on the collective farm as a mechanic, at the Machine and Tractor Station. 
Both are very happy in their family lifé and in the part they are playing in 
developing their country. 


The Germans wrought havoc on the Lenin farm during their occupation 
and with liberation Oostynya at the head of the farmers, set to work to 
restore that almost total devastation. 


There were no tractors or horses so they harnessed bulls to the plough. 
There were no stallions. The fine milch cows that had been the pride of the 
collective farm stock-breeders had gone. That early period of restoration 
made heavy demands on the collective farmers, on their energy, their 
enthusiasm and their faith in themselves and in their country. Food was 
barely sufficient and housing worse still. 


With her organising ability Oostynya succeeded in making the best and 
the fullest use of the forces at their disposal. She showed courage and 
daring in tackling and overcoming difficulties and early in 1946 the collective 
farm was reborn. Nearly 6,000 acres had been ploughed and were under 
cultivation. Four stock and poultry farms were restored.: 


Once again tractors and combines could be heard in the fields, and the 
homes again presented an air of comfort. 


With their own hands the collective farmers restored the flour-mill, 
rebuilt the school, the hospital, the maternity home, and the nurseries. 
On Oostynya’s initiative, a boot-making and sewing workshop were opened, 
the electric power station and the radio centre were restored. ‘They are 
now rebuilding the club. Under Oostynya’s guidance, a new home for 
their war orphans has been built, and the children’s clothing, footwear, and 
food is assured. - 


In the spring of 1946 Oostynya received great help from the young men 
and women she had trained. 


. Her collective farm is one of the best in the Ukraine and she, the simple, 
ordinary peasant woman, is honoured throughout the country. 
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THE ENGINEER-COLONEL 


\ J ERA BAGRETSOVA, has been working in the Military Academy of 

Engineering since 1932 as head of the Chair of Chemistry. She 

began her army career as a second-rank military engineer, to-day 

she is Engineer-Colonel. How typical she is of the older generation of 
Russian women ! 


Born in 1894, her parents of very modest means indeed, she has few 
joyful memories of her childhood. By self-denial and scraping they man- 
aged to keep Vera at the Gymnasium (high school). Then followed a 
struggle for higher education. Her original intention of becoming a doctor 
was completely wiped out by the lectures of a brilliant professor of inorganic 
chemistry. The memory of those days of hardship as a student, living with 
her sister, an elementary school teacher on next to nothing, is now dim. 
Vera had to give scandalously badly paid private lessons to eke out her 
existence, but neither poverty nor hunger were allowed to interfere with 
her studies. 


Her chance came, after the Revolution, and from then on it was an_ 
upward path, teaching and carrying on research. She is highly successful 
in both spheres, and is greatly beloved by her pupils, officers of the Soviet 
Army. 

During the war the lecture hall of the Military Academy of Engineering 
was filled to overflowing with officer students of all ranks, following with 
eager attention the lectures of this dignified militarily-clad, middle-aged, 
woman. — . 

In her flat at her home there is no indication that its owner, or rather its 
two owners, for her husband is also an officer, are military people. Looking 
round their sitting-room the only evidence gathered is that here live highly 
cultivated people with wide interests. This is borne out by their con- 
versation. 


Shelves are lined with books; Heine, Maupassant, Prosper Merimee, 
Pushkin, Homer’s Odyssey, a History of Russian Music and the like. On 
the table lie some sheets of music with excerpts from an opera by the Soviet 
Composer Khrennikov. 


It is accepted as an ordinary feature of Soviet life that a woman should 
hold a leading academic position in a high military academy, and continue 
her work after marriage. Indeed whilst she is free to give up after marriage, 
this waste of ability would be regarded as a grave loss to the country as well 
as to her own individual development and as such would be widely 
deprecated. 
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A LOCO-ENGINEER M.P. 


N August, 1946, a few women in London were fortunate in meeting 
the Soviet delegation of women that was prevented from visiting 
Australia. 


~ 


Among the delegation was a tall, slim young woman, quietly and pleasantly 
dressed. Her eyes shone with a warm candour and friendliness. Her face 
lit up in conversation. She might have been an architect, a teacher, a 
po2tess—no one would have dreamt that she had been a railway mechanic 
at the Gomel Railway Depot, and less still that this gentle person could 
be the first woman in the U.S.S.R. to be awarded the title of Hero of Socialist 
Latour, a coveted title awarded very sparingly indeed. 


In 1941, while Elena Chookhnyuk was employed at the railway depot, 
the Germans were driving hard for Gomel and were already menacing 
Kalinkovichi. Enemy planes machine-gunned the highway, the road to 
safety in the east for the mothers fleeing with their infants, and older 
children trundling their belongings in carts. 


The first corpse Elena saw in the war was that of a boy hit by a bullet as 
he was running to take cover under the train. As long as she lives Elena 
will remember that boy’s face, distorted by the agony of suffering. She 
vowed then to remain at the front until the enemy was defeated. 


She experienced her first raid at Buda-Kosheltuskaya. Afterwards 
her experiences at Stalingrad, and at the Kursk bulge, made this appear | 
child’s play; but this first time, her first impulse was to run for cover. 
She shook herself mentally and remained by her engine, while the enemy 
planes flew so low, that she could discern the pilot’s faces, 


Then the military officer in charge ran along the track past the blazing 
carriages and called out for a mechanic: 


‘There is one” said Elena. ‘‘ Tell him to uncouple the car at 
once ” pointing to the burning train, “‘ And this empty train must go 
to the siding. Quick,’’ said the officer. 


Having carried out the orders Elena returned and reported “‘ Your orders 
have been carried out, Comrade Commandant.”’ 
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*“ Why hasn’t the mechanic come to report ?” asked he irritated. 


> 


**T am the mechanic” replied Elena. 

*You?!!” said the officer and stared at her in astonished silence. 
Then holding out his hand: ‘‘ Young woman, I express my gratitude to 
you on behalf of the Service ”’ he said. 


Continuously for seven days, Elena remained at the engine, driving trains. 
Time and time again the station was raided—Elena uncoupled wagons. 
One dive-bomber was especially persistent in his chase of her train. She 
varied her speeds and evaded all the ten bombs. On the eighth day she 
brought her train to the Gomel Depot. 


? 


When the Red Army withdrew from Gomel, Elena had to pull out with the 
train from Chernigov to escape the oncoming enemy. She could not 
return to her home to take her sister Shura. 


Elena and her engine were in the front line on many fronts pulling and 
moving trains. She was at her post day and night and such care did she 
take of her engine, doing all necessary repairs herself, that no inspector 
could find fault with it, in spite of the fact that it had not been to the repair 
depot for months. 


Stalingrad and Kamyslien were her most terrible experiences. Driving 
a munition train one day she was overtaken by a German plane. The 
track was promptly cleared, and moving away from the station she out- 
manoeuvred the plane and delivered the thirty wagon loads of munitions 
in time. 

Later she had to drive to the Pechora basin for coal, in the winter, with the 
temperature 50 deg. centigrade below zero, the icy wind burning the skin 
off her face. 


She returned to her beloved Belorussia with the advance units of the Red 
_ Army. The war over, Elena decided to study. She finished a course at the 
Central Technical School and returned to her depot, no longer a mechanic, 
but as technician. There was complete unanimity when she was put for- 
ward as a candidate for the Supreme Soviet and great satisfaction when 
she was elected. 
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CONCLUSION 


HE women sketched here, are just a very few strands in that durable 
— fabric, so infinitely varied, which is Soviet womanhood. The best 
are simple women, whatever their profession or position, whatever 
their academic or other attainments. They all strive to be themselves, 
not pale imitations of the male sex. The work they take up is the work they 
wish to do and because they have the aptitude or gift for that work. 
Though sometimes custom plays an unconscious role in choosing a 
profession. It would be the exception for a woman to take up a job or 
profession in order to show that she is as good asaman. The need for 
that no longer exists. 


There are, as yet, no women in the front ranks of the Soviet diplomatic 
service and none holding high position in the Soviet foreign office. The 
reason ? It is hard to say. Certainly there are no regulations against it, 
nor has one ever heard views expressed that it is not a woman’s place. 
There is no marriage bar. - 


It may be that women prefer to see some tangible result of their labour and 
prefer.science or arts or agriculture or industry. As there is an endless 
vista of opportunity for woman’s labours, as there is no hindrance to any 
activity, the explanation is probably a lack of interest. 


It will be noted, too, that there are no women composers in the Soviet 
Union in the front rank with the men. There are, however, women 
conductors. 


Woman’s emancipation is very young in the Soviet Union, like the whole 
of their country, in the short span of Soviet existence they have great achieve- 
ments to their credit. No one can predict what the limit of achievement 
will be. 
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